0      PANORAMA   OF  LATIN  AMERICAN   MUSIC

Robert Semple, who traveled in Venezuela early in the nineteenth
sntury, does not conceal his dislike of the Indian songs. He reports his
ndings in a book published in London in 1812 under the title Sketch
j the Present State of Caracas: Including a Journey from Caracas
'"hrough La Victoria and Valencia to Puerto Cabello.

Some of the Indians amused themselves by blowing into a species of flute, if
can be so called, without doubt one of the rudest ever sounded by the human
reath. The sound was like that of the wind sighing in the forests, or among
:>cks; sometimes rising almost to a scream, and then dying away into a whisper,
"his alternate rise and fall constituted the whole of the music. It seemed to
fford infinite satisfaction to those for whose ears it was designed; they listened

1  silence, and when the performers reached the height of screaming, all eyes
'ere turned towards us to see if we were not yet touched by such masterpieces
E melody.

F. Hassaurek, who was the United States minister in Ecuador in the
liddle of the nineteenth century, records his impressions of the Negro
ances in Four Years Among Spanish Americans, published in New York
11868:

The main part of the orchestra consists of the voices of the women and
lildren. Clapping their hands continually, they sing a great variety of songs.
i musical talent and taste, these Negroes are infinitely superior to the Indians,
'heir melodies are neither so monotonous nor so lifeless as those of the abo-
gines. On the contrary, they are varied and fiery, and full of exciting vigor.
'heir dance is not the slow measured step of the Indians, but is peculiar to the
thiopians . . . The fellow who beats the drum never stops. When he is
eated to a cup of rum, someone of the company presents it to his lips, and he
/allows it while his hands continue to beat the drum. Perspiration pours down
s face, but he has no time to wipe it off.

To the Europeans of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, America
as the land of wonders, natural and supernatural. Kircher's Musttrgia
'niversaliSy published in 1650, contains a drawing of an indigenous Amer-
m animal, pgritia (sloth), attributing to it the ability to sing a diatonic
ixachord (the notes accompany the drawing). Kircher adds significantly:
Whatever music may exist in the Americas, is doubtless derived from
e miraculous vocal scale of this animal."

One of the most precious souvenirs I brought with me from my "Pan-
merican Fishing Trip" is a Peruvian figurine, carved from the thighbone

a llama, and representing a musician, or a priest, playing on a vertical